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Edueational psychology departaents s^cold effer to 
interested stu dents throiighoQt the nniveriity a p^rent^ edncatlofl 
course stressing child de>elopi'ent ad the edttcational prcc#ss«^ As a 
resalt of declining enrollments in scfaccls of edocatlMt professors 
of educational psychology need to de^elof sev cccrset^ applicable to 
new stadeht popolations*. ilready some ledicai and dental schools 
offer courses in learning theory and eialvaticn, so a precedent has 
been set* Furtheraore, a cDurse such as parent education is highly 
relevant and has a historical tradition. Is early as 1820, national 
groujprs sought to help parents be lore effectiYe lith their children's 
■onl and relig^;i9S dewelopient* in the 20th century eiphasis turned 

.to eBotional and personality grcirth* Mere recently parent education 
has stressed cognitiTe growth. Currently parent education courses are 
usually offered through hoie ecbioiics departsents. These cdursis 
focus on fan ily .life, child rearing^ atd child developaect, and are 
topically rathei|^than chronologically oriented . ^Ihejie co or ses neglect 
the isportant interrelationships of school, parent, and child. By ^ 
covering these issues an educational psychology course ccnld lake a 

, significant contributicn to education. Such a cetrae %ould exaaine 
the iapact of the school on the child, and aore specilici^lly, the 
teacher^s role as the facilitator of the ch^lrf^'i achl€?ei<nt. The 
course would stress parental involferfect acd ccipunication with 
school official's, and would covOT.the partnts' role as teachers of 
their own children. The docunent ccntklns a.sho^t bibliography. 
(BC) \ 
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Due to the recent teacher smplus/ preservlcs teacher education, 

the largest era'ollinent of any single prog-am' In higher ^uca|lon, has ' 

undOTgone a sever decline in errolMent. in 1972^- teacher education X 

^'^FF^S- errolled' a third of all uMerp-aduates, by 1975, "this proportion 

dropped to iess tirni 20% (aiusta'aa and Morra, 1977). Since educational 

psychology is a re^Ilred course ^the certification process, instructors 

w^e guaranteed large enrollments during the p^wth period of the I960' s. 

Unfortunately, the recent deoline In teache|' education has tad a 

direct influence on, the size of the student population in ^ucatlqpal', ' 

■ psycholps^ courses. 'While there will almys be 'a role for ^ucational 

psyohology In teacha? preparation. It is evident that the size of the 

pro-am vdll ranain afa analler level" as canpared'to the past. ' % 

Itow for the good news! In recent years educational psycliology has 

been applied to a variety of; new settings. For example, we have seen 

medical and dental schools Incorporate courses in learning theoi'y and 

evaluation in their curTcicula. Also, students trained in. measuranent 

". .. ' I ■ 

and evaluation have found positions in mental health agencies and in 

civil service agencies, such as police and fire departments. 

TTm success of these developments suggest( tlmt instructors in under- 
* graduate programs should consider developing courses directed toward 
new student populations who could benefit trm. studying educational 
psychology. The justification fc^ this new thrust can be attributed 
to the relevancy of tYm field, or to survival needs, or to a combination^ 
6f both. 



,1 slmll argue, in this paper, for the development of a special 
un^ei^aduat(|'^Sj^atlonal psychology course 'in parent education "directed 





toward llberaX^rbs and otto^ non-«ducatioh mjOTs, I will \ > 

present a ^ief Mstoi^ aM ratlbnale for ^^^rtt educatlonj discuss ^ 
the pr^^nt status of parent education copses in cQlleges' and imlver sit 
and conclude by developing some paqameters^/or tte contient for oti imder-- 
^-^g^aduate course. . 

History and Rationale for f ^ent Education 

Parent educati^ received a '^eat de^ of attention in the 1960'^s 



because of the support ftom Head Start prop^ans. Yetj parent ^ucation 
is n_ot_^j^ developnent. Reports of child-re^ Ing advice were 
conmunlcate^ to mother s as eOTly as the el^teenth century (Brims 1959). 
Qi. the late 1800 mtidnal ^oups developed that gr^eatly increased 
organize^ efforts in parent education. Tliese groups attOTptid to educate 
parents In child develoFment to help then become more effective chlld-^rearerg . 

ITie focus of parent education has changed frcm 1820 to the present. 
In the nineteenth century it CTiphasized children's moral ard religious 
development. In the twentieth century ^ the focus changed to children's 
anotlonal and personality ^owth* The most recent oriphasize of parent , 
education is orgahized around cognitive p^owth. Hils orientation 

began in the earL^ 1960-s to help meet the educational ne^s of low 

- ' ^ - . .. 

income chiMdren, In discussing these programs ^ Gocdson aM Hess ^(19759^ stated' 
^The desire to improve tte child's educational performance . \ 

s 

and the view of tYm family as a contributor to his problans 
, in school eventually made the family^ especJi^lly motherSj 
targets for intervention efforts (p. 12) 
Hiese pro^OTis are Uased on several assLDmptions (Goodson and Hess^ 1975 )v 
The firs^, the heme deficit assunption^ Is that thf home environment 

2 



did not '. property prepare the child for e^nbi^ iifio schooi. This assunptlon 



1 ralatir^ early 
m as 



' is tesed. an' rese^ch sho\^ *the dlffOTen;es between m^dle^wri lower- 
incofhe homes on a nimber of vplables related to the cljlld»B developn^, 
second assumption, drawlj^ Frm VesmrQh on cijlterial periods - ' 
^develoFfcient, Is that the ^ly oi^eveloEnient set the pace am 

direction for cogiltlve p'owth. Bl^'s AgSij) researc: 
deprivation to future Intellectual p'owth Is often quot( 
support for this assumption. ; ■ . 

. . .The third assimptlon, the fanlly effectb assimption^ Is that the Im^ct 
of the fanlly Is not usmlly overcane by^l^trf- so tooling. The data 
fTOTi the Colanan Report (I966) and varlQus reanalysls of the original 
data have suggested th§ Ijiiportant role the family on the educational 
achievement of 'children. Jbr exaftple, ivfeyeske et'^. (I973) reported that 
fpr all social-ethnic ©:'oups cOTibiiied,.V48 percent of achievement was 
attributed to Pamlly Bacl^ound. TTm authors conclude that what is really 
Important for parents is "the nature of their Involvgnent In the educational 
process (p.l^)." ■ - ; ,^ - 

The concern with developing skills that woiild Improve child-rearing 
practices and prepare young children for success in school 1ms not ■ ' 
. been confined to programs<.deslgned for low- IncdTie parents. (Goodson- and 
Hess, 1975).' The stress of child-rear Ing, coupled with 'lack- of information 
,-^ut. child development, education, and the parental role, has caused 
inl4<tLe-incOTe parents to become equally concerned with parent education. . 
Thm sucoess' of programs like Parent Effectiveness Training (Gordon, 1970) 
is an exan^l^ of such interest. Further evidence Is seen by the range ■ 
of educational records, toys, magazines and televlslbn programs orient 
towardj both lower- and mlddie-lncome families. 
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lastly, the need^ parent education ali types of parents was 
ele^ly spelled out by the 1970 White House .Cortference ' on children which 
p-esented aJannlhg evidtee concemai^ \rm incidence of child abuse 



child accMenta. /jjirarit'j^^ rates ,Und' mental retm^lon . . 
lii'. toeri-ca^. -Wille ■deficiencies In parent Jbig skills are not the only 
factOT playing a rol%'in producing these problans, it lB,belleved 
that they nay be alleviated by Increased p y ental canpetenciess^ 
^ developed through Jmp^yed parent educa|ior> (K'uger, 1973). 

Parent Eduction Courses In Colleges ar^ Universities 

•Pemily life and parent educators constantly, urge the 
est^liStaent of parent education courses at all educatiorml levels. 
The college "and university level can provide Important information 
for young'^adults vto jtnay be anticipating marriage and child-rearing. 
% colleagues in t^^ciology department at the University of 
Soutft^ California tell me that the course "Education for Ite'iage" - 
is one of the most ^popular elective courses at the University, Students 
often wait one or two semes^rs to gain admission^ into one of the four or 
five sections of 1^he course, 

Recently, Holt, Rinelmrt aM Winston surveyed 6l InstitutionE 
regarding the nature anff" scope of\ their par^ent education courses. ' 
I was able to obtain their daJ»-mong with syllabi of courses ft-om twetity- 

1 



five institutions which enabM me to anaiyse the courses in detail 

. ■ / 
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I would llice to thanlc Ixjulse pller at Holt, Rlnehart and Winston 
for sharing this data with me. 



Most of the current .courses In p^ent ^ucation are offered 
in hare economics departoente. A snail nOTbej ^0 fouM In f^ly 
life and child development pro^OTS. Tt^ cowse titles vary widely. 
The most frequent are "Parent Education, "^'^ent-Child Relationships," 
or "Child Developnent". Bom variation of "Parenting" or "Parenttood" j 
also popular. Most of the courses focus on a combination of fanlly 
life, child-rearing, wnd child developnent ^th v^y little ap*eanent 
on TOsj topics md Issues. The courses appear to be topically 
rath^ than cte'onolpglcally oriented. MDst coicr^ses Included seme 
field worki l,e. observations^ Interviews, etc. The 

following ^e exmnples of the variety of objectives foiu^ in the courses 

1. to recopiize the influences of the family on the ^ child 
development , 

2. to Identify effective principles and teclmlques ■ 
for guiding betevior* 

3# to identify and differentiate coninUnity . services 
^ and facilities available to children ^^^i^^^ffillies . 
to accept oneself as a parent when the tMe comes. 

5. to familiarize the/student with what the popular 
media Is saying abbut parenting. 

6. ,to observe preschool pro-ams to gaJii Imowle^e^ 
of children's betmVlor patterns. 

7*^ to develop a personal philosophy of child-rearing, 
. IMrty-elght texts were listed amor^ ttose that^were required, ^ 
The most frequent listed were Le tester's Parents in I^^n America i ^ 
Smrt and %m»t's Famille^ |^ Developing Rolatlenshlps, Dodpn's ^ 
How to ^ents Dlnton^er * sl Ralslng a Responsible Child, j^'and ^eikers^ 
Children, \ 



In a etoUar survey ^ Ker n jU uf f^ et al* (1975) ' * 

reported tihe lack of mtarlal directed prliriarlly at the parenting 
process j^ch vas not a repeat of the traditional cMld ^ 

dev^lopter^ llteratm*e* ^ 

*• • ■ - * 

Educational PsyctoloRv aM Parent mucatlon - ' ' 

Mthou^ the present Renting coi^ses focus on lir^rtmt . . 
aspects of chlldi^rearlng a^ developnent^ they do neglect mam " 
^ taportant educationai ^eas related to the relationships wor% the 
^ school^ parent 3 and chUd; It Is here that I believe under^aduate 
e^atlonal psychology can offer an uhlque contrjlbutlon to the field, 
' Figure 1 Identifies the relationships anong the tl^ee key 
conponents in the educatlbnal process* It Is iJiportant that the parent 
have taowledge and sl<ills pertaining to each of these relationships. 
IMs model qan be used t^' develop the basis of a course focusing on ^ 
school \(teacher) = child^ school (teacher) - parent ^ and parent - child 
relationships. ^ child 




sctool (teacher') 



parent 



fig, 1 Relationship aiTDng" tte^ee jjnportant components 
' 1 in the i^ucatlon process,^ 
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school (teachar) ^ child relationships pertain "tQ the Inpact 
r-of m school as^an Instlttitlon, and more specif iqaliy, the ' 
. in ftoiUtatmg the chiW'g achiev^nent. ^ ae following 

are same djipict^t to»wledge and smi^ 

1. ,t2.1dentilV laws and r^uJitlons for preschobls ' 
daycare, ^Ivate elanen^y, and secondary schools. ' ' 
""^ . 2* *° evaluate the strengths aM =wealmesses of different 

kinds of sbhools. I.e. M6ntessorl/^en structure, ' 
' fUT^anental . 

3. to. identify how different p^ouplng and tracking ,) 

procedm-es can influence the expectation ar^ 
achievement of students. ■ " ' 

^o identify how tether behavior arid expectations 
influence student beMvlor aM achievement. 

5. to analyze different teaching methods adcorxiirTg to 
various learning and instructional theories and prtaciples. 

6. to identify programs and regulations pertalnins to services . 
for the exceptional child. 

School (teacher) = parent relationships involve dlrec( parental ^ ' 
Involvement and conmunlcation Mth sc^ol officials . , The f ollowir^ 
are some important k-.ow?edge am skilis for the parent; 

. 1. to interpret educational reports and school records. , 
. _ 2. to hold an effective parent=teacher conference. 

. to make recormendatlons to school off lelals about 
- ■ l/nproving the leamlr^ pro-am for a child. 

.3 ' ■ 




4, to participate in decislon-^l^ng ttrou^ advls^y 
* ,bom^ msnbenhips. 

5, t^ to voluntser to mrk in the classroan. 

The pMrd relationship, parent-child, directly Involves 
: • parent^ as more effective teachers of their own chll^en, and as better 
larents. The following are pane liipOTtant canpetencles In this ^ 
area: , , ■ . 

1. identllV ch^act eristics of a child*s betovlor 
at different stages of developiBnt. 

2. ' to Identify effpctlve principles or techniques if^r 

, ' guiding betevlor. ' 

3. ' to describe^ jjTdlvldual differences In cm 

personality, leM^nlng style, and. social development. 
- T 4. to tutor a child at tome* 

^5* to select appropriate toys and g^ies for^ enhancli;g 
cognitive development arri school achievenent, . 
6. to provide informtlon to- chlldi-en about drug and sex ed 
' ^ ' 7. to identify conditions affecting child abuse. , v 

* ' 

The ccmpetencles related " to . each of , the above relationships 
{ are not an exhaustive list. They are provided to indicate sorhe of 
the educational expertise ttet parents should, acquire. It should also 
be mentioned tlmt there is often an owrlap anrang the relatlonsMps . 
That is to say, sane situations may involve teacher-child^ parent-child 
and parent-teacher interactions at the same time. Therefore, there my be 
some disa^eanenfas ^to the category which certain objectives were placed 
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lastly, whereas the.canpetencies in the chlia-parent cateiorjU.s similar' 
. in sane respects to the content In present ^ent alucation com-ses, 
ccnpetencleS Identified in the renmining categordes do.«Qt 



overlap *d.th the present coursed, ' \ 

• ^ " ^ V \ 

Ifevlne been involved in university-wide cuuriculun conmittees^ - 
I am aware of the terTltorial^isputes that can occiw between various\sc^ols 
and departments regarding new courses, if no such parent education \ 
coiffse exists at a college. It may be easier to establish tiie course 
In a School of Education or educatlofc psycholo^ departanent. 
, If a course presently exists, you should attanpt tp ar^tesize the 
educational orientation of the course to your oolleagues. Finally, • 
while I imve suggested three components to the coin'se. Its orientation 
can be modified to compliment any existing pro-am. J 

In simnBryj an In^jortant dimension of becoming a nrare effective 
parent involves l^wledge concerning child development and the educational 
process. Educational psychology can make an Important 'contribution to 
this area of parent education. As a result, educational psychology 
departments shoidd consider expmding their programs to Include a parent 
education course ^for interested students thr^ugMout th«-college 
or university. ■ » . 
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